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A PLEA IN BEHALF OF LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 


Addressed especially to those in authority in the 
several Governments of Europe. From the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, held in London, 1856. 


Whilst various questions are occupying the at- 
tention of our own countrymen in connection with 
the removal of the remaining trammels upon 
liberty of conscience in Great Britain, and whilst, 
in different parts of the Continent of Europe, so 
much still exists which is inconsistent with true re- 
ligious freedom, we deem it a duty briefly to set be- 
fore our fellow- professors of the name of Christ, 
and especially before those in authority, what we 
believe to be the great principles of the Gospel 
of our Divine Redeemer on this important subject. 

That conscience should be free, and that in 
matters of religious doctrine and worship man is 


accountable only to God, are truths which are | 


plainly declared in the New Testament, and con- 
firmed by the whole scope of the Gospel, and by 
the example of our Lord and his disciples. The 
command “ Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,’”’ points at the true limits of the civil 
power. The emphatic query of the Apostles, 
Peter and John, “ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye,”’ (put, as it was, as a suffi- 
cient reason for disobeying an express command 
of the Council at Jerusalem to refrain from 
preaching the then new truths of the Gospel), is 
a practical illustration what those limits are. And, 
on the other hand, the language of the Apostle 
Paul, addressed to the converts in Rome, even 
under such a prince as Nero, shows plainly that, 
in purely civil matters, the Christian is to be 
subject to the civil authorities, and consequently 
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No. 4. 
that liberty of conscience is not to be used as an 
excuse for anything that is inconsistent with our 
duty to our neighbor, or with our peaceable 
subjection to law and order in things secular. 
“Rulers,” says he, “are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil, Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same: for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake.” 

How beautifully does the harmony between true 
liberty of conscience in things pertaining to God, 
and true obedience to the magistrate in things 
pertaining to civil government, appear from a 
comparison of these texts! How clear, again, is 
the evidence furnished by other passages in the 
Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epis- 
tles, and the Book of Revelation, and by the con- 
duct of the early Christians even after the Apos- 
tles’ days, that the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is net of this world, and is not to be ad- 
vanced by the sword; and that, in matters of 
faith, we are not to yield our convictions to politi- 
cal authority, nor to shape our conduct by the 
wisdom or decisions of the princes of this world ; 
that we are even to suffer wrong and take it pa- 
tiently ; and that the blessing of Him whom we 
call Master and Lord rests not upon the perse- 
cutors, but upon those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake. Neither is there any au- 
thority whatever throughout the New Testament 
which justifies the Civil Government in inflicting 
temporal punishments on the professors of one 
particular creed, in respect only of their religious 
opinions, or in bestowing, on the like grounds, 
temporal emoluments on the professors of another. 

When the disciples would have called down 
fire from heaven to consume those who would not 
receive their Lord, He pronounced the emphatic 
reproof, ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.’ How conclusively does this example, 
from which there can be no appeal, condemn not 
only the cruel fires of the Middle Ages, but even 
the milder forms of persecution which modern 
times have substituted for them. The characteris- 
tic feature of the Gospel is mercy : its weapons are 
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not carnal, but spiritual: its arguments are not 
those of force, but of persuasion and of love. To 
the Christian, whatever be his rank or influence 
amongst men, no means can be lawful, in the sup- 
port or advancement of religion, which are incon- 
sistent with the meekness and the gentleness of 
his Lord. 

We plead for no license to do wrong; we ad- 
vocate no weak indulgence to the workings of 
unbridled imagination or passion: we plead for 
liberty of conscience toward God. To rule over 
conscience, and to command the spiritual alle- 
giance of his creatures, is his high and sacred 
prerogative. ‘To prohibit by law the doing of 
that which conscience enjoins as a religious duty, 
and which in no wise interferes with the just re- 
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legal validity for marriages solemnized conform: a ly 
to our Own usages ; comple te effect to our affirma- 
tion, as a substitute for an oath, in all cases, 
whether of evidence or of qualification for office ; 
and a great mitigation of the law in reference to 
military services and ecclesiastical claims. 

It is our conviction—a conviction which is, 
we submit, abundantly confirmed by the past his- 
tory and present condition of Great Britain and 
of the other nations of Europe—that the thorough 
maintenance of the principles of true liberty of 
conscience greatly contributes to the temporal as 
well as the spiritual welfare of nations. It pro- 
motes the increase among them of the number of 
upright and faithful subjects and citizens,—men 
| fearing God and discharging their various duties 


quirements of civil order, is to assume a jurisdic- | to his ‘glory, and to the benefit of their country. 


tion for which the ae me Judge has given no 
warrant under the Gospel : whilst, to enforce the | 
performance of services, under the plea of reli- 
gion, upon those who believe such services to be 
uncalled for, or, for them, even positively sinful, 


must surely be highly offensive to a pure and | 


holy God. In religion every act ought to be 
free: a foreed worship is plainly a contradiction 
in terms under that dispensation under which, 
according to the declaration of our Lord himself, 
they that worship the Father “‘ must worship Him 
in spiritand in truth.”” And in our apprehension 
every assembly which is held, with open doors, 
for the sole purpose of the public worship of God, 


ought to be free from all interruption or sioleate- 


tion, and is entitled to the protection of the civil | 
power. 

A firm yet peaceable protest against the exer- 
cise of authority by man over his fellow man, in 


the things of God, was a part of that noble testi- | 


mony which our forefathers, at the rise of our 
Society in the seventeenth century, believed | 


themselves called, under the influence and teach- | 


ing of the Spirit of Truth, to bear to primitive | 
C hristianity i in its purity and in its power. Their | 
clear yetsimple views hereon, and their bold and pa- 
tient endurance of persecution as British subjects, 
together with their example in carrying out these 
principles, when they were themselves possessed of 
authority in the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, contri- 
buted, we believe, in no small degree to the obtain- 
ing of that large measure of freedom of conscience 
which we have now gratefully to acknowledge as 
existing in this country as well as in North 
America. Their steadfast adherence, in simple 
trust in God, to what they believed to be his law, 
and their submission to the civil authority when 
this did not interfere with their obedience to 
Him, under his blessing made way with their 
rulers. Laws were enacted by the British Legis- 
lature, which mitigated the penal code and in- 
creased their civil rights; and statutes have 
successively been passed which have secured to 
our Society numerous privileges, amongst which 
may be enumerated the undisturbed exercise of 
public worship according to our conscience; perfect 


These are the men who are the real strength of 
the Government under which they live, and who 
afford a security to the State which nothing else 


| can equally confer. 


Seeing, then, that these things are so, we com- 
mend our plea to the candid and serious accept- 
ance of all into whose hands it may come. In 
that love which would embrace all who love our 


|Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, we cannot but 
mourn that there are any of our fellow Christians, 


of whatever denomination, who, though innocent 
of any crime and clear of all political movements 
and aims, are nevertheless still suffering for con- 
science sake, in different parts of Europe, simply 
because their religious faith differs from that of 
the State. In some instances they are members 
(of Churches to which their ancestors have be- 
|longed for several successive generations; in 

others, they have been themselves brought, on 
conviction, to a change of religious profession, 
and to adopt views different from those of their 
education, but, as they believe, more in accord- 

ance with the revealed will of God. Our sym- 
pathy is awakened for many of these sincere- 
hearted believers in Christ, strangers to us and 
not connected with us in outward religious pro- 
fession : we feel deeply for them, and for all who 
suffer persecution for the sake of Christ. Would 
it not be a matter of just reproach, if, after Chris- 
tian Potentates have unitedly pleaded the cause 
of religious freedom with the Mahomedans, any 
who profess the name of Christ should continue, 
under color of law or otherwise, persecute 
their fellow Christians, whether within the limits 
of the Eastern or of the Western church, or in 
any of the Protestant States? And how must 
such things weaken an appeal to Heathen or 
Mahomedan princes in behalf of the rights of 
conscience. 

We would therefore respectfully, but earnestly, 
plead with all those in authority in the different 
nations of professing Christendom, imploring 
them to carry forward, with wisdom and courage, 
the work of legal amelioration in all that pertains 
to religious liberty. May you perceive, and act 
upon the conviction, that it is not less your in- 
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te ‘rest than your duty to remove from your juris- 
prudence all the rem: 1ining shackles that oppress 
conscience, whether those shackles consist of re- 
straints upon public worship, of punishments for 
religious dissent, of imposts for the support of 
religious observances and establishments, levied 
on those who conscientiously object to them, or of 
interference with the celebration of their mar- 
riages, the burial of their dead, or the religious 
training of their offspring. And, seeing that 
our Heavenly Father has given a revelation of 
his will to man, in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, may no human authority pre- 
sume to interfere with that free access to them 
which is the sacred right of all men. May you 
in these things, and in all that concerns the 
government of those over whom, by the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, you are placed in au- 
thority, remember your accountableness to Him, 
the Supre me Ruler of the Universe; and, doing 
unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you, and se seking to rule in the fear of the 
Lord and in de ‘pe ndance upon the wisdom and 
strength which come from Him, may you expe- 
rience his blessing to rest upon you and your re- 
spective countries. Signed in ‘and on behalf of 
the Meeting, Josepu THORP, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


PHEBE DANSON. 


Naturally of a lively and affectionate disposi- 
tion, this dear friend, who was the eldest 
daughter of Isaac and Ann Wright, of Haverhill, 
Suffolk, gave early indications that the work of 
religion was begun i in her heart, and that piety 


and virtue had become attractive to her view. | 


Though perhaps less inclined than is frequently 
the case in early life, to indulge those propen- 
sities which mark the corruption and vanity of 
our fallen nature, she had nevertheless, as she 
advanced in years, to lament the continued evi- 
dences of an “‘unsubjee ‘ted will. But yielding to 


the sanctifying operations of the Holy Spirit, she | 


gradually ‘advanced towards that blessed state 
in which “every thought is brought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ,” and his 
humble followers are content to walk in that 
strait and narrow path, which leads to ever- 
lasting life. 

About her eighteenth year she had a serious 
illness, which appears to have been blessed to 
her. On her recovery, she evinced increased 
attachment to the Redeemer’s cause, and a fuller 
appreciation of our Christian principles and tes- 
timonies. Her interest in the welfare of her 
neighbors was manifested by her exertions in 
establishing a useful institution for poor women 
in her native town, and in uniting with others to 
promote the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 
She was diligent, at the same time, in watching 
over her own heart, and a few years afterwards, 
to promote this important object, commenced 
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a diary, Sin which the following extracts are 


sele cted. 
2mo. 11, 1826. “ How uncertain is life, and 
on what a slender tie hangs our existence ! 
An unforseen accident, or a few days illness, 
snaps the thread of life, and where are we? 
Happy are they who in their lifetime make it 
their primary object to prepare for such a change. 
But, O! awful consideration, how many there 
are who, launched into eternity at a moment's 
warning, have no time to utter the a ecting 
ejaculation, ‘Lord have mercy upon me!’ O! 
that the solemn warning we have lately had by 
the removal of so many of our acquaintances, 
may answer the end designed, and teach me the 
necessity of more watchfulness unto prayer, that 
so the grand enemy of my soul’s peace may not 
gain dominion over me. But alas! how weak 
and insignificant are my own endeavors. It 
must be nothing short of Divine strength that 
ean enable me to conquer my evil propensities. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God! and renew 
a right spirit within me. Take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing.” 
2mo. 17, 1828. ‘O that I could in abased- 
ness of soul draw near unto my God! but the 
hindering things of time have such hold upon 
me as to prevent that secret inward communion 
I so long after. O Lord, enable me to leave the 
things that are behind, and to press towards the 
mark for the prize of our high calling in Christ 
Jesus.” 
1lmo. 3, 1830. “I desire to be preserved 
from writing more than I feel. At meeting this 
morning I suffered my mind to ramble instead of 
getting into that state wherein we can accept- 
ably worship. © for an increase of watchful- 


9? 


ness . 


l1lmo. 7. ‘Had a comfortable meeting in the 
morning, and in the afternoon I thought Divine 
| Goodness was near, but found a difficulty in 
keeping my mind staid.” 
llmo. 11. “During reading after tea, I 
thought of our assistant, and I fear I have not 
' had her best interests so much in view as I ought; 
but I earnestly hope that, for the future, I shall 
endeavor to think of her when I am favored to 
feel Divine Goodness near, that I may petition 
|for her that she may experience a change of 
heart, and become a new creature, that she may 
know that promise fulfilled, ‘They that fear the 
| Lord shall not want any good thing.’ ” 
r| Imo. 11, 1831. “Of late I have been led to 
consider what my feelings are in respect of the 
ground of my belief. I feel fully satisfied that 
I believe in the sufferings, death, and ascension 
of the Redeemer, but I want to feel his power in 
me as a Saviour from sin, and a living saith, by 
which I can alone come to God through him, the 
great Mediator and Saviour of fallen, unregen- 
erate man.” 
2mo. 3. 


“My mind has felt a dreary blank 
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for some time, destitute of any comfortable feel- | 
ing; and yet I have at times felt desirous that | 
the work, the great work of my soul’s salvation, 
may not be marred on the wheel by any act of 
mine, either of backwardness or forwardness, 
but that I may be reduced to a passive state in 
the hands of the Divine Potter, willing to be any 
thing or nothing, as he sees meet.” 

4mo. 10. ‘Two months have elapsed since I 
last wrote. During the greater part of the time 
my mind has been in a very stripped, poor state, 
destitute of every feeling of good, at times com- 
parable to the pelican in the wilderness, or the 
sparrow alone upon the house top. QO, that I 
may be willing to enter into a close examination 
of my deceitful heart, to see what it is that thus 
stands in the w way of my soul’s peace: Art thou, 
O my soul, fully resigned and obedient to the 
small intimations of duty which are at times 
made manifest to thee ? O Lord, give me strength 
and ability to answer all thy requirings, however 
hard to flesh and blood: even though it should be 
like to the cutting off the right hand, or plucking 
out the right eye. Enable me to resign the whole 
heart and will to thy holy disposal, even so, saith 
my soul. Amen !”’ 

10mo. 30, 1833. “The forepart of the day | 
pretty comfortable, but in the evening felt my 
mind a little ruffled by contradiction. I strove 
against giving way to temper. 0 Lord, grant me 
thy grace, which is all-sufficient.’ 

"Without more large ly extending these extracts, 
they sufficiently illustrate the character of her 
religious experience, whilst yet under the parental 
roof, and instructively exhibit those searchings of 
heart, and that desire after holiness and entire 
conformity to the Divine will, which distinguish 
the true believer in Christ, from the superficial 
professor. 

In 1837, she left her father’s house to reside 
with a younger brother, who had settled at Bolton, 
in Laneashire, and to him she was for several 
years not only an affectionately attached sister, 
but also a truly valuable companion. 

Under these new circumstances, it is evident, 
from her memoranda, that the same watchful care 
to maintain a close and humble walk with God, 
which had marked her previous course, continued 
to prevail. Alluding, at one time, to the repug- 
nance of our nature to maintain a right exercise 
of mind in our religious meetings, she adds, “ May 
I more and more look unto Jesus, placing my 
whole dependance upon his holy arm for help and 
deliverance from my strong enemy. O Lord, 
enable me to put on strength in thy name, to 
make war in righteousness against the enemies of 
my own house. QO holy Father, be pleased to be 
with me, direct me, lead me, and enable me to 
follow thee, even should it be through suffering ! 
But [ ama poor unworthy creature; yet, O Lord, 
accept, I beseech thee, my fe eble prayer, and 
have regard unto my cry! Come and take pos- 

session of my heart, and reign there ; enable me 
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| to devote my whole soul and body to thy s service, 
and thine only, for thou art worthy of all do- 
minion, and glory, and power, now and forever. 
Amen!”’ 

It appears to have been her practice to devote 
a portion of time to the important duty of private 
communion with her God, and the omission of it 
on one occasion is thus noticed. 

12mo. 28, 1839. “Felt to-day sensible that I 
have lost ground by neglecting to absent myself 
for the purpose of retirement, and waiting upon 
the Lord for a renewal of my strength. 1 feel I 
am an unworthy and unwatchful creature.” 

In 1844, she paid a visit to her parents at 
Haverhill. This proved to be a season of severe 
affliction in the family. Her mother and sister 
were removed by death. She herself and her 
brother were reduced by the prevalent fever to a 
state of extreme weakness, but were favored to 
recover. In the same year she was united in 
marriage to George Danson, of Manchester, to 
whom she proved a faithful helpmeet during the 
remainder of her life. 

On the 5th of Ninth month, 1845, she re- 
marks in her journal, “ Yesterday was the an- 
niversary of our marriage day. How do the 
many blessings and privileges I enjoy loudly call 
| for gratitude, and a willingness to devote all ] 
have, and all I am to the service of Him who has 
done so much for me—unworthy me! The re- 
trospect of past seasons of trials and mercies has 
this evening tendered my mind, and desires have 
been raised that I may endeavor after increased 
watchfulness and prayer, seeking daily, and 
oftener than the day, for a renewal of strength to 
go in and out before my family according to 
truth.” 

Thus preserved in humility and watchfulness, 
she was enabled to hold on her course, 
and beloved by her friends; and in 
was placed in the station of Overseer. 
she makes the following allusion : 

Imo. 22, 1847. “At our Monthly Meeting 
on Fourth day, my name was proposed to the 
meeting as an Overseer. Q, the great responsi- 
bility which attaches to this station, and my un- 
fitness for it! ©, for more ability to look unto 
the Lord alone for strength and wisdom; for I 
am indeed one of the very poorest and most un- 
qualified for such service ; yet, at the time of the 
Committee, I felt as if I dared not altogether re- 
fuse, lest by so doing I should shrink from suffer- 
ing. © that I may be willing to be or to do any- 
thing that may be required of me, daily seeking 
for help.” 

On hearing of the sudden death of B. T., at 
the Rochdale Station, who, after having just ob- 
tained his ticket for Leeds, fell down a corpse, 
she remarks, (1mo. 11, 1849,) “It struck me 
forcibly as a warning to some of us that we should 
know our calling and election to be made sure, 
as death comes upon us sometimes quite un- 
awares, not giving time to breathe a prayer. How 
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I tomer to feel more of an assurance ‘tha at LT have 
well-grounded hope of salvation—an interest in 
my dear Redeemer, who died for my sins, and is 
now sitting at the right hand of the Father in 
heaven, making intercession for us. , for living 
faith in, and obedience to that blessed Saviour, 
in all things !”’ 

In the spring of 1854, our dear friend had an 
alarming attack of illness, from which, though 
she survived more than a year, she never wholly 
recovered. She was gradu: uly reduced to a state 
of great weakness, but through all her 
she was mercifully supported, and preserved in 
exemplary patienee and fortitude. 


sufferings 


Referring to a visit she had received from a 
dear friend on the 23d of 
marks : 
recover, 
would be. 


tth mo. 1855, she re- 
‘“‘She seemed to think that I should not 
and alluded to the blissful change it 

It was very affecting as I had 
indulged the thought of restoration; but, Oh! 
saith my soul, may I be resigned, and give up 
all for he: aven, and feel : A said, 

I drew nearer to the ates of time, the evi- 
dence would become clearer and clearer, that my 
sun would set in brightness.” 

Fifth month 9th, she writes, “ Felt 
and quiet. What a favor! Oh! 
heart overflow for the very 


to me, 


peaceful 
how should my 
many blessings 
showered down upon me, utterly unworthy as I 
feel to be 
“Oh! for a heart to praise the Lord, 
A heart from sin set free 
A heart that’s sprinkled with the blood, 
So freely shed for me!” 

As the time of her drew near, her 
heart seemed increasingly to expand in Christian 
interest towards her friends, and on st veral oceca- 
sions her remarks evinced a deep concern for their 
spiritual welfare 


iil 


departure 


Gmo. 8. She sp %ke of the love which she felt 
lally towards her younger friends, with 
desires that the y might be preserved in simplicity, 
and be encouraged to yield their hearts to the in- 


fluence of Divine grace, that they might not only 


more espec 


raise DS 
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of Qos present t that she might keep hold of the 
grain of faith. She said that she did not doubt 


‘that she should be favored with an evidence that 


| had felt peace. 


that, as | 


the work was accomplished, before her removal. 
After a while she sweetly added, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and let us praise his holy name 
together.” 

6mo. 11. She remarked to a friend who called 
to see her, that her heart at times overflowed, so 
that she felt constrained to sing the praises of the 
Almighty,—whilst at other seasons she felt poor 
and needy. She spoke of past trials in the work 
of an Overseer, and her own creat weakness, but 
that she had been helped, adding that it had been 
a great trial to her to make remarks in our large 
meetings, yet in yielding to a sense of duty she 
The 118th Psalm having been 
read, and the 24th “This is a day which 
the Lord hath made,” &c., having been referre ‘d 
to, she said: “It has been a di Ly of sweet peace. 

6mo. 12. When evidently fast sinking, she 
again expressed to some friends who called to see 
her, the lively interest she felt on behalf of the 
dear young friends. She said she did not, and 
could not doubt that the First Day School had 
been a blessing to many ; 
much talent, and much sateneiy amongst the 
dear young friends, but what she earnestly desired 
for them was, that the *y might seek to know from 
the Lord what was his will re specting them ; re- 


verse, 


she thought there was 


| marking that there was a duty to perform to the 


church, as well as to the poor children, and that 
we might sometimes be unwilling to wait for 
Divine direction, from the fear lest something 
should be shown us that would be too hard for us 


| to comply with, adding her belief that nothing 


be enabled to see what benevol nt engagements | 


they might be rightly occupied with, but be pre- | 


pare 1d also for usefulness in the church. Mar ly 
of them, she believed, were well-disposed, and 
she wished them to be encouraged to faithfulness, 
in any little service to which they might be called. 
Toa young mother, who e¢ alled to see her, she 
express¢ d the dee p interest she felt on her ae- 
count, and encouraged her to endeavor -, to 
instil correct principles into the minds of her 
tender offspring, remarking that they were very | 
susceptible, and that, when in after life exposed 
to unfavorable influences, the advice of a pious} 
parent might be remembered. 

6mo. 10. In the evening, her brother and/| 


sister, from Bolton, having come to see her, she | 


would be required, for which strength would not 
be given to perform. 

6mo. 14. She expressed her belief that her 
end was near. In the evening, the servants, and 
different members of the family were called to 
her bedside, and she was stré ngthened to impart 
suitable counsel to all present. She afterwards 
requested her relatives to sit down together in 
silence; and then said that her work was done, 
and there was not a cloud to obstruct her passage. 
She sweetly acknowledged that in all her ex- 


| tremities help had been extended, and that she 
| had a prospect of soon being permitted to enter 


| within the Pearl Gates. A little 
| o'clock on Sixth day 


before three 
y morning, the 15th, she 
raised her hands in the attitude of prayer, and 
said, in allusion to some indications of approach- 
ing dissolution, “Is this death?’’ remarking that 
it was not so suffering as bystanders sometimes 
supposed. She spoke of the ‘‘ Rod and the Staff”’ 


, which supported her, and said that she had often 


longed to have an evidence of acceptance, and 
that surely this was one. She sweetly smiled, 
again alluded to the peac -eful state of her mind, 
and at a little after two o'clock next morning, 


requested a portion of Scripture to be read, and | | quietly breathed her last. 


afterwards remarked that she needed the praye rs | 


Annual Monitor. 
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ENGLAND. 


Alfieri thought Italy and England the only | 
countries worth living in; the former, because | 
there nature vindicates her rights, and triumphs 
over the evils inflicted by the governments; the | 
latter, because art conquers nature, and trans- 
forms a rude, ungenial land into a paradise of | 
comfort and pleyty. England is a garden. Under 
an ash-colored sky, the fields have been combed 
and rolled till they appear to have been finished 
with a pencil instead of a plough. The solidity 
of the structures that compose the towns speaks the 
industry of ages. Nothing is left as it was made. 
Rivers, hills, valleys, the sea itself feel the hand 
of a master. The long habitation of a powerful | 
and ingenious race has turned every rood of land 
to its best use, has found all the capabilities, the 
arable soil, the quarriable rock, the highways, the 
byways, the fords, the navigable waters ; and the 
new arts of intercourse meet you every where; | 
so that England is a huge phi ilanste ry, “where all 
that man wants is provided within the precinct. 
Cushioned and comforted in every manner, the 
traveller rides as on a cannon-ball, high and low, 
over rivers and towns, through mountains, in 
tunnels of three or four miles, at near twice the | 
spee <d of our trains; and reads quie tly the Times 
newspaper, which, by its immense corresponde nce 
and reporting, seems to have machinized the rest 
of the world for his occasion. 

The problem of the traveller landing at Liver- | 
pool is, Why England is England? What are 
the elements of that power which the English 
hold over other nations? If there be one test of 
national genius universally accepted, it is suc- 
cess; and if there be one successful country in | 
the universe for the last millennium, that country 
is England. 

A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit 
the best of actual nations; and an American has | 
more reasons than another to draw him to Britain. | 
[In all that is done or begun by the Americans | 
towards right thinking or practice, we are met 
by a civilization already settled aud overpower- | 
ing. The culture of the day, the thoughts and | 
aims of men, are English thoughts and aims. A| 
nation considerable for a thousand years since 
Egbert, it has, in the last centuries, obtained the 
ascendant, and stamped the knowledge, ac tivity, 
and power of mankind with its impress. Those | 
who resist it do not feel it or obey it less. T he | 
Russian in his snows is aiming to be English. 
The Turk and Chinese also are making awkward | 
efforts to be English. The practic “al common- 
sense of modern society, the utilitarian direction | 
which labor, laws, opinion, religion take, is the 
natural genius of the British mind. The in- 
fluence of France is a constituent of modern 
civility, but not enough opposed to the English | 
for the most wholesome effect. The American | 
is only the continuation of the English genius 
into new conditions, more or less propitious. 


See what sabes all our > libraries. Every book 
we read, every biography, play, romance, in what- 
ever form, is ‘still English history and manners. 
So that.a sensible Englishman once said to me, 
“ As long as you do not grant us copyright, we 
shall have the teac ching of you.’ 

But we have the same diffic ulty in making a 


| social or moral estimate of England, as the sheriff 
| finds in drawing a jury to try some cause which 


has agitated the whole community, and on which 
every body finds himself an interested party. 
Officers, jurors, judges have all taken sides. 
England has inoculated all nations with her 
civilization, intelligence, and tastes; and, to re- 
sist the tyranny and preposst ssion of the British 
element, a serious man must aid himself, by com- 
paring with it the civilizations of the farthest east 
and west, the old Greek, the Oriental, and, much 


| more, the ideal standard, if only by means of the 


very impatie nee which Englis h forms are sure to 
awaken in inde ‘pendent minds. 

As soon as you enter England, which, with 
Wales, is no larger than the State of Georgia,* 
this little land stretches by an illusion to the 
dimensions of an empire. The innumerable de- 
tails, the crowded succession of towns, cities, 
cathedrals, castles, and great and decorated 
estates, the number and power of the trades and 
guilds, the military strength and sp > ndor, the 
multitudes of rich and of remarkable people, the 


| servants and Pp oc tote 9 ha ww the 


eye, and never allowing it ) pause, hide all 
boundaries, by the impression of magnificence 
and endless wealth. 

L reply to all the urgencies that refer me to 
this and that object indispensably to be seen,— 
Yes, to see E ngland well needs a hundred years ; 
for, what they told me was the merit of Sir. John 
Sloane’s Museum, in London,—that it was well 
packed and well saved,—is the merit of England ; 
—it is stuffed full, in all corners and crevices, 
with towns, towers, churches, villas, palaces, 
hospitals, and charity-houses. In the history of 
art, it isa long way from a cromlech to York 
minster; yet all the intermediate steps may still 
be traced in this all-preserving island. 

The territory has a singular perfection. The 
climate is warmer by many degrees than it is en- 
titled to by latitude. Neither hot nor cold, there 


|is no hour in the whole year when one cannot 


work. Here is no winter, but such days as we 
have in Massachusetts in November, a tempera- 
ture which makes no exhausting demand on hu- 
man strength, but allows the attainment of the 
largest stature. Charles the Second said, “it 
invited men abroad more days in the year and 
more hours in the day than any other country.’ 

Then England has ali the materials of a working 
country except wood. The constant rain,—a 
rain with every tide, in some parts of the island, 
—keeps its multitude of rivers full, and brings 


* Add South Carolina, and you have more than an 
equivalent for the area of Scotland. 
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agric alban il producti tion up to the highes st point. 
It has plenty of water, of stone, of potter’s clay, 
of coal, of salt, and of iron. The land natural lly 
abounds with game, immense heaths and downs 
are paved with quails, grouse, and woodcock, and 
the shores are animated by water birds. The 
rivers and the surrounding sea spawn with fish ; 
there are salmon for the rich, and sprats and 
herrings for the poor. In the northern lochs, 
the herring are in innumerable shoals; at one 
season, the country people say, the lakes contain 
one part water and two parts fish. 

The only drawback on this industrial conve- 
nien y; is the darkness of its sky. The night 
and day are too nearly of a color. It strains the 
eyes to re: ad and to write. Add the coal smoke. | 
In the manufacturing towns, the fine soot or | 
Llacks darken the day, give white sheep the 
color of black shee P " dise olor the human saliva, 
contaminate the air, poison many plants, and 
corrode the monuments and buildings. 

The London fog aggravates the diste mpers of | 
the sky, and sometimes justifies the epigram on 
the climate by an English wit, “in a fine day, 
looking up a chimney; in a foul day, looking 
down one.”” A gentleman in Liverpool told me 
that he found he could do without a fire in his 
parlor about one day in the year. It is however 
pretended, that the enormous consumption of coal 
in the island is also felt in modifying the general 
climate. 7 

Factitious climate, factitious position. Eng- 
land resembles a ship in its shape, and, if it were 
one, its best admiral could not have worked 
or anchored it ina more judicious or ules 
position. Sir John Herschel said, ‘ London was 
the centre of the terrene globe.”” The shopkeep- 
ing nation, to use a shop word, has a good stand. 
The old Venetians pleased themselves with the 
flattery, that Venice was in 45°, midway between 
the poles and the line; as if that were an im- 
peri: al centrality. Long of old, the Greeks fan- 
cied Delphi the navel of the earth, in their 
favorite mode of fabling the earth to be an ani- 
mal. The Jews believed Jerusalem to be the 
centre. I have scena kratometric chart designed 
to show that the city of Philadelphia was in the 
same thermic belt, and, by inference, in the same 
belt of empire, as the cities of Athens, Rome, 
and London. It was drawn by a patriotic Phila- | 
delphian, and was examined with pleasure, under 
his showing, by the inhabitants of Chestnut St. | 
But, when carried to Charleston, to New Orleans, 
and to Boston, it somehow failed to convince the 
ingenious scholars of all those capitals. 

But England is anchored at the side of Europe, 
and right in the heart of the modern world. The 
sea, which, according to Virgil’s famous line, 
divided the poor Britons utterly from the world, 
proved to be the ring of marriage with all nations. 
It is not down in the books,—it is written only | 
in the geologic strata,—that fortunate day when 
a wave of the German Ocean burst the old isthmus 
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whisk. joined Ke mt and ( lerawell to France 2e, par 
gave to this fragment of Europe its impregnable 
sea wall, cutting off an island of eight hundred 
miles in length, with an irregular breadth reach- 
ing to three hundred miles; a territory large 
enough for independence enriched with every 
seed of national power, so near, that it can see 
the harvests of the continent; and so far, that 
who would cross the strait must be an expert 
mariner, ready for tempests. As America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia lie, these Britons have precisely 
the best commercial position in the whole planet, 
and are sure of a market for all the goods they 
can manufacture. And to make these advantages 
avail, the River Thames must dig its spacious 
outlet to the sea from the heart of the kingdom, 
giving road and landing to innumerable ships, 
and all the convenieney to trade, that a people 
sO skilful and sufficient in economizing water- 
fronts by docks, warehouses, and lighters re- 
quired. When James the First declared his 
purpose of punishing London by removing his 
Court, the Lord Mayor replied, “ that in remov- 
ing his royal presence from his lieges, they hoped 
he would leave them the Thames.’’ 

In the variety of surface, Britain is a miniature 
of Europe, having plain, forest, marsh, river, sea- 
shore; mines in Cornwall; caves in Matlock and 
Derby shire; delicious landscape in Dovedale, de- 
licious sea-view at Tor Bay, Highlands in Scot- 
land, Snowden in Wales; and, in Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, a pocket Switzerland, in which 
the lakes and mountains are on a sufficient scale 
to fill the eye and touch the imagination. It is 
a nation conveniently small. An island,—but 
not so large, the people not so many as to glut 
the great markets and de ‘press one another, but 
proportione d to the size of E urope and the con- 
tinents. 

With its fruits, and wares, and money, must 
its civil influence radiate.—English Traits. 


THE GRASS OF THE OVEN. 

In crossing Lebanon, we stopped one day for 
refreshment, near a rivulet flowing towards the 
East. As I was sitting there, I observed a pea- 
sant of the country digging up with a sort of 
pick-axe, the clumps of shrubs and coarse grass, 
which grow in the thin soil spread over the rocks. 
He was collecting them to carry home, in order 
to burn them as fuel. I had seen heaps of the 
same material piled up near the lime-kilys in the 
vicinity of Urtas: and I frequently saw troops 
of donkeys returning from the fields loaded with 
bundles of such fuel. The scarcity of wood in 
the East is very great, and the people are obliged 


| to resort to the use of almost everything that is 


capable of being burnt, in order to procure the 


| means of warming their houses in winter, and of 


preparing their daily food. They not only cut 
down for this purpose the shrubs and larger kinds 
of grass, but gather the common withered grass 
itself and the wild flowers, of which the fields 
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display so rich a profusion. It is from this source 
that the Saviour derives the beautiful illustration 
which he employs, for the purpose of repressing 
an undue solicitude on the part of his followers 
respecting the wants of the present life: ‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which seven § is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not | 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
Matt. vi. 28 


—30.—Christian Review. 
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LonpoN YEARLY MEETING ON LIBERTY OF | 
CONSCIENCE.—During the publication of John 
Hodekin’s Lecture on the Progress of. Religious 
Liberty, copy of Minute 


Liberty of Conscience, issued by the last Yearly 


we received a a on 


Meeting in London; and although the pages of | 
the Review will not be likely to prove a medium | 
for transmitting the document to those for whom 
it was specially written, its insertion comes within 
our plan of recording the public acts of the Yearly | 
Meetings. 

Religious toleration is enjoyed to some extent, 
under several of the European governments, but its 
continuance, for the most part, rests upon the 
will and caprice of arbitrary or absolute rulers ; | 
though, it must be confessed, their more liberal 
views have sometimes been thwarted by the pre- 
judices and interests of ecclesiastics and the fanati- 
cism of the people. The connection of Church 


and State, which generally prevails, is unfavora- 
ble to liberty of conscience, and it is only as this 
connection becomes gradually undermined, that 
the exercise of religious rights will find a secure | 
foundation. 

Recent accounts from Turkey represent that, 


. . 
so far as the Sultan and the Government gener- 


ally are concerned, great efforts are now made to| 
conciliate the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
and within a short period 106 buildings for 
Christian worship have been repaired or con- 
structed. There is no obstruction on the part | 
of the government to the of the 
Scriptures throughout the Ottoman empire, and | 
Agent of the American Bible Society, writ- 


ing from Constantinople, says, “‘ We have placed 


circulation 


an 


the open Bible, in various tongues, in the win- 
dows, announcing to the multitude of every na- 





| governments in Europ 


| of 


: 
| considerable 


| 


| 
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10 throng this ents d seat, 


tion w that each 


can buy the Bible.” 
It was. published some time since, that the 
Emperor Napoleon had decreed entire freedom 


of religious worship throughout France. 


his own language 


Gratifying as these changes are, they may pro- 
bably be the results of a more enlightened policy 
rather than of a just appreciation of the claims 
of religious liberty, and therefore 
be regarded t. ceneral 


view of the existing relations between the several 


can ss arcely 


as permanen Taking a 
» and the various Christian 
churches, there need of the 
religious concern and labor to which our English 
brethren have been called, and it is earnestly to 


be desired, that they will be strengthened to per- 


is evidently great 


form whatever may be required at their hands. 


Srroup’s SkEetTcu or SLAVE LAws.—We in- 
publication, by 
347, Market st., Phila., 
A Sketch of the 
with some alterations and 
the Judge 
Having examined the work, 


serted recently a notice of the 
Henry Longstreth, No. 
a second edition of “ Laws 
relating to Slavery,” 
additions by 
Stroud, of this city. 


author, 


we think it particularly adapted for usefulness at 


the present time, and would gladly promote its 
extensive circulation. With this view, the pre- 
face to the second edition is transferred to our 
The 


columns. publisher sends the book, post 


| paid, to any address, on receipt of one dollar. 


Prepared with great care from the Codes of 


| Law published by authority of several of the 


| States, and from approved Digests, and written 


in a style clear, strong and unimpassioned, con- 


sonant with the position of the author as a mem- 


ber of the Judiciary, no exception can justly be 
taken to the authenticity or the character of this 


¢ 
i 


work. It does not profess to treat of the actual 
condition of the slaves; yet, in a country like this, 
where legislative bodies are annually or frequently 
elected, and political movements are governed by 
the popular voice, the Jaws may be considered as 
representing the general sentiments of the com- 
munity, and as indicating the position of those to 
whom they are specially applicable. It is true 
hat the treatment of slaves depends, creat 
measure, upon the disposition of the masters; but 
as slavery is known to produce a bad e ffect upon 
their tempers and morals, and the exercise of ir- 
begets 


this consideration, 


responsible 


of 


power 


right, 


fi yreet- 


Judge 


too generally 
fulness 


as 













Stroud remarks, operates as much against as in 
favor of the slave. 

The “Sketch ”’ treats of the persons who may 
be held as slaves, and the authority upon which 
they are held; of the incidents of slavery and 
the relation of master and slave; of the condi- 
tion of the slave considered as a member of civil 
society ; of the dissolution of slavery and of the 
encroachments induced by slavery on freedom of 
speech and the press. An appendix of about 
forty pages contains several important chapters 
on the laws of the United States, relating to 


slavery ; the apportionment of Representatives to 


Congress ; the section of the Constitution relating | 


to the foreign slave trade; the acts of Congress 
relative to fugitive slaves, and the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government over the territories 


not yet formed into States. 


Ouro YEARLY MeEtTING.—No details of the 
proceedings of the late Yearly Meeting at 
Mount Pleasant, have been sent to us. One 


friend writes: ‘‘Our yearly meeting appeared to | 


us to be considerably larger than last year, and | 


the most satisfactory one we have had for the last 
twelve years. We had the very acceptable com- 
pany of some Friends from other yearly meetings, 
and great unanimity prevailed amongst us.”’ 


Another correspondent says: “ We have had 





a very good yearly meeting 
ever attended.” 

Diep, at Pleasant Plain, Jefferson Co., Iowa, on the 
16th of 8th month last, Mary Hazery, widow of the 


late John Hazely, in the 80th year of her age, an es- | 


teemed member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting. 
Notwithstanding her increased age and bodily infir- 
mity prevented her attending meeting for many years 


before her death, her cheerful resignation to her lot in | 


and calm and peaceful death, evinced to those 
around her, that she was ready to be gathered as a 
shock of corn fully ripe, by the great Husbandman 
into his heavenly garner. 

——, on the 22d of 8th month last, in the 88th year 
of his age, Henry Dorp, a worthy member, and for 
many years an elder of Western Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, New York. r 

He was very diligent in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, until within a short time of his de- 
cease, though often under great debility from the infir- 
mities of age, and we trust his end was peace. 

——, in this city, on the 16th inst., Racuet, eldest 
daughter of the late William Jones, aged 49 years. A 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 

Whilst those who knew and loved this dear friend, 
deeply feel her loss, they sorrow not as those who have 
no hope, reverently believing, that He who saw meet 
to place her in the furnace of affliction, was with her 
unto the end, graciously preparing her ransomed and 
purified spirit to unite with that company, whose robes 


have been washed and made white in the blood of the | 


Lamb. 





the best, I think, I | 
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——,in Highland Co., Ohio, on the 9th of last 
month, Tuomas M. Sanpers, in the 74th year of his 
age, a member of Clear creek Monthly Meeting. 

His sickness was a protracted one, which he bore 
with Christian resignation, and quietly departed, 
leaving a comfortable hope that, through adorable 
mercy, he has been permitted to enter into that rest 
prepared for the righteous. 


——, near Spiceland, Henry Co., Indiana, on the 12th 
of last month, Isaac Pearson, in the 59th year of his 
| age, an esteemed member of Spiceland Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 





, at Flushing, N. Y., on the 27th ult. Josmva 
Krauser, in the 64th year of his age. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher for Friends’ School, Salem, Iowa. To a 
well qualified Friend, a liberal compensation will be 
| given. Address AMOS E. KIMBERLY, Salem, lowa. 
9th month, 22d, 1856. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding School 
at West-Town will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day 
the 10th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet on the same day—the former at 
4 o’clock and the latter at 5 o’clock, P.M. 

The Visiting Co.nmittee meet at West-Town on 
Second day afternoon, the 6th of Tenth month, to at- 
tend the semi-annual examination of the Schools. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 


Philada ’ 9th mo. 27—2t. 





A TRUE REVIVAL. 





There is no subject about which there are more 
confused, indefinite, and we may add, incorrect 
views, than a revival of true religion. Even 
Christians speak of getting up a true revival as 
they would of getting up any kind of an 
excitement. Such expressions mislead, and are 
calculated to make a wrong, if not an injurious 
impression, upon the mind. We may get up an 
excitement upon almost any subject, but an ex- 
citement on the subject of religion is not neces- 
sarily a true revival. David said, “ Wilt thou 
not revive us again, that thy people may rejoice 
in thee?’”’ Here we have the source from whence 
a true revival comes, and the evidence that it is 
genuine is, that God’s people rejoice in him. It 
does not necessarily imply the conversion of a 
single soul, although this is often the case; and 
hence an excitement, where the people of God 
ate not spiritually, deeply interested, is not a true 
revival. In their own hearts must Christians 
look for the evidence of a general revival. And 
it is well for us to remember, said a devoted ser- 

vant of God, “that true religion, even in its 
| most vigorous and energetic course of action, is 
of a calm, gentle and equable temperament.”’ It 
resembles its Divine Author, of whom it is said, 
‘“‘ He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall any 
man hear his voice in the streets.”” It loves the 
quiet retreat of the closet, and flourishes amid 
the stillness of meditation, to which it adds the 
‘tranquil pleasures of the sanctuary, and the soft 
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and s ited delights of f the communion of saints. 


It can not live and grow, and flourish amid per- 
petual agitation, and it is ever placed in a dan- 
gerous position, in an atmosphere too troubled, 
and in an element uncongenial with its nature, 
when its active duties are pushed so far as to ex- 
clude the devotional ones. 
their hearts ; and in answer to deep, earnest and 
united prayer, God will revive his work of grace | 
that they may rejoice in him. 


There must a true 
revival ever be; vin.— True 


WW tne $s. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF 


SKETCH OF SLAVE LAWS. 


STROUD’S | 


Ne: rly twenty-nine years have elapsed since 
the original of this sketch was published. At that 
time the sentiment seemed to be universal through- | 
out the United States, if not the whole civilized 
world, that in itself, as applied to reasonable 
beings, involuntary servitude, exce pt as a punish- 
ment for crime, was indefensibly wrong. In re- 
spect to its existence in these United States, it | 
was everywhere spoken of as a moral and politi- | 
cal evil. 

But, as it had been introduced among us during | 
the period of our colonial dependence 


on Great | 
Brithin 


, and the number of the bond had become | 
very great,—as, by reason of native constitution | 
or long-continued de gradation, the colored race 
was manifestly inferior to the white,—it was uni- 


versally felt and acknowledged that the problem | 


six Presidents of the United States, 


of the most, if not the most, influential of all. 


one of these illustrious men was the advocate of | 
slavery at any known period of his political 
history. 


No | 


| 
} 
| 
} 


Washington has perpetuated his sentiments in 
the most unequivocal manner by liberating the 
great body of his slaves by his last will. Jeffer- 
son prep: ared and propose 1d a Constitution for Vir- 
ginia, by which all born after the year 1800 were 
to be free. Madison was unwilling that the word 
slave should have a place in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and, on his motion, it had been struck out | 
from a projected article of that instrument. In 
respect to Monroe, no evidence, it is believed, 
exists to show that devotion to the cause of free- 
dom, in its large and just sense, 





was less ardent 
in him than in the bosoms of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. 

About the year 1830, for the first time, so far | 
as my information extends, among men of the 
least political repute, it was announced by a Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina that the institution of 
slavery was eminently useful and beneficent. And 
subsequently a Senator of the same State openly 
maintained the same doctrine. Later still, we 
have been presented with elaborate essays of the 


Let Christians examine | ( 
| parison with the Sree States—was the 
| not the sole, incentive 


| forcible subjugation of this island, with th 
| mate view of adding « 


| to deter and prevent the se ttlement of Kansa 


| the 
of their emancipation was excee ingly difficult to | 
be worked out. 


Of the 
four had been from a slave-holding State,—Vir- 
ginia, the largest of the original thirteen, and one | 
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same emeed complexion from the pens of some 


|of the most gifted and eminent scholars of the 


‘ 


South. 
The territorial dominion of the Federal Govy- 
ernment has been greatly extended of lat 


years. 
The augmentation of the slave power—th« 


politi- 
‘al strength of the s/ave-holding States in com- 
great, if 
to these acquisitions of 
The annexation of Texas was a South- 

The war with Mexico had a simi- 
Cuba has been and now is sought 
after by the same political interest, with an appe- 
tite whic h never palls. The pec unis ary Cons ider- 
ation which has been offered for it by ceful 
negotiation throws in the shade the st ex- 
travagance of an insane imagination. Military 
expeditions have again and again been set on foot 
in Southern cities and by Southern men, for the 
| ulti- 
slave-holding State 


territory. 
ern measure. 
lar origin. 


1) 
wild 


me more 
| to the Union. 

For no other purpose than the extension of 
| sk: very, a solemn aed whiel h had existed 
|for one-third of a century, between the 
holding and the aes States, has been recently 
|abrogated. And already measures of unpar illeled 
atrocity have been re sorted to by the slave power, 


s] ive- 


freemen. 

Without the co-operation in part of the North, 
efforts of the South for the extension of 
slavery, which have succeeded, must have failed ; 
and furthe r success will be checked if th North 
be but faithful to her own honor and interest. 

The press, in one way or another, has con- 
tributed largely to a misapprehension of the real 
nature of this peculiar institution, so hi 
cherished of late years by the South. I do not 
allude here to the edi ‘torials of the maper 
press, nor to any special efforts by the conductors 
of these journals on this subject. The evil is 
done in an indirect way, without the purpose to 
mislead and without a suspicion that a wrong im- 
pression is likely to be produced.* A weak « 


ghly 


news) 


rf in- 


| terested person visits the South, and brings back 


* After I had thus written, and was 
it to the press, I chanced to look 
“ Journey in the Seaboard Slave States,’ when my eye 
was caught by the statement, at pag 108, that the 
Laws of Louisiana “ required the planter to give slave 
200 pounds of pork a year.” This was derived from 
report while he was in Virginia. Thinking the error 
would be corrected when he should reach Louisiana, I 
turned to his account of what he saw and heard there. 
To my surprise, I found repetitions, at pages 6 680, 
690, and 700, of his previous statement. What Ihave 
said, post, page 47, is derived from the Revised Statutes 
of 1852, and shows that meat was not then (and, I pre- 
sume, is not now) a part of the diet of slaves required 
by law. 

If so intelligent a writer as Mr. Ol d could 
misled, what confidence is to be placed in the 
ings of anonymous correspondents of the kind alluded 
to, on transient visits ? 
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reports of the happy and conte sea ocuilliiét of 
the slave » population which he or she has wit- 
nessed. Much of this istrue. For there are, no 
doubt, many humane masters and some contented 
slaves. But visitors are not apt, in polished life, 
to go where they are not invited to go. Their 
entertainment, as well as their proper place, is in 
the parlor and not in the kitchen. To follow a 
gang of field negroes under the superintendence 
of an overseer or a driver would be a poor pastime, 
—uncomfortable in a cool day, and quite intoler- 
able in a hot one. 
pe netrating the negro quarters, or be inquisitive 
as to what clothes were worn in the fields, what 
food provided, in what quantities, and how and 
when it was allowed to be eaten,—when, how, and 
where were the indolent, the perverse and the re- 
fractory punished ? Who would invite his guests 
to so revolting a spectacle ? 


“Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus.” 


Again—we are told, in the religious periodi- 
cals, of the commendable la os of the clergy to 
impart the truths of the gospel to the slave. I 
know nothing which can be more worthy of their 
holy c: calling; and I entertain no doubt of the ex- 
tent of their labors, and would fain cherish a be- 
lief in the ir success. 

But who connects with the accounts of these 
praiseworthy efforts the indisputable fact that the 
only mode of instruction of s/aves which the law 
of the South does not prohibit is oral inculeation ? 
—that to precede or ace ompany this by teaching 
the slave to read would be visited by severe pen- 
alties ? Or who bears in mind that no public pro- 


vision is made for the religious instruction of 


slaves by whites, whilst the feeble efforts, for this 
purpose, of those of their own color, are repressed 
by law ? 

These and the other manifold evils of slave ry, 
which are part and pare el of the institution, and, 


What visitor would think of 


| 


in the expressed opinions of its supporters, tn- | 


separable from it, seldom meet the eye in the} 


numerous and valuable publications which abound 


in this age and country. 

This small volume is di ‘signed to supply the 
proper knowledge of the peculiar institution. It 
is derived from the MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES,— 
the statutes of the slave-holding States, and the 
reported decisions of their courts of judicature. 

The writer takes occasion here to state dis- 
tinctly that he recognises in the fullest extent the 
great principle of our complex government that 
each of the several States is sovereign and inde- 


pendent, except in so far as it has, by acceding to | 


the national Constitution, surrendered any portion 
of such sovereignty ; that s/avery isa positive and 
peculiar institution of each of the States in which 
it subsists, over which the other States, neither 
separately nor collectively, nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, can rightfully exercise any power ; 

and in respect, therefore, to the evils or ‘the con- 
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tinuance of the institution, no citizen of a free 
State is in any degree or in any sense responsible. 

But he does most firmly believe that negro 
slavery, as it exists in the slave-holding States of 
the Union, is a moral, social, and political evil of 
incalculable magnitude; and he as firmly believes 
that the free States have the constitutional right 
and power to prevent the extension of the insti- 
tution into the territories not yet erected into 
States. And, having this right and this power, 
the obligation is equally clear and imperative to 
make no truce, no compromise, no relaxation of 
effort, in the great struggle which is now waging 
for freedom on the uncontaminated soil over which 
the Federal Government has been invested with 
sovereien authority. 

The labor of preparing this new edition has 
been undertaken from a strong conviction that 
such a work is a great need at the present time. 
Its publication rests upon the sole responsibility 
of the writer. He is not now, nor ever has been, 
a member of any Abolition or Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. He has taken counsel of no one. 

But, although the work has been prosecuted 
without the counsel of any one, the writer has 
been cheered in his labor with the hope that its 
publication will find a welcome and support 
throughout the whole of the free States of our 
Ri public. He calls to mind the memorable con- 
test in 1819-20, which resulted in the Missouri 
Compromise, when the people of these States 
stood together, as if moved by one mind, in stern 
opposition to the extension of ‘sla ive te rritory. But 
for that compromise, the battle would have been 
fought with success then. Those who then pro- 
fited by i i ts deceptive promise of future peace 
have, by its repeal, forced the contest again. Will 
freedom or slave ry now triumph? Will the free 
States suffer themselves to be deceived a second 
time? 


PuILADELpHia, Aug. 7, 1856. 


WHAT FAMILY GOVERNMENT IS. 


It is not to watch children with a suspicious 
eye ; to frown at the merry outbursts of innocent 
hil: rity ; to sup press their joyous laughter, and 
to mould them into melane holy little models of 
octogenarian gravity. 

And when they have been in fault, it is not to 
punish them simply on account of personal injury 
that you may have chanced to suffer in conse- 
quence of their fault; while disobedience, un- 
attended by inconvenience to yourself, passes 
without a rebuke. 

Nor is it to overwhelm the little culprit with a 
flood of angry words; to stun him with a deafen- 
ing voice; to call him by hard names, which do 
not express his misdeeds ; to load him with epi- 
thets which would be extravagant, if applied to a 
fault of ten fold enormity; or to declare with 
passionate vehemence, that he is the worst child 
in the world, and destined to the gallows. 
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But i it is to watch anxiously the first risings of | 
sin, and to repress them ; to counteract the ear- 
liest workings of selfishness ; to suppress the first | 
beginnings of rebellion against rightful authority ; | 
to teach an implicit and unquestioning and cheer- | 
ful obedience to the will of the parent, as the | fi 
best preparation for a future allegiance to the re- 
quirements of the civil magistrate, and to the| 
laws of the great Ruler and Father in heaven. | 

It is to punish a fault because it is a fault ; | 
because it is sinful and contr: iry to the contents | 
of God, without reference to whether it may or 
may not have been productive of immediate in- | 
jury to the parent or to others. 

It is to reprove with calmness and composure 
and not with angry irritation; in a few words, 
fitly chosen, and not with a torrent of abuse ; to 
punish as often as you threaten, and threaten 
only when you intend and can remember to per- | 
form ; to say what you mean, and infallibly do | 
as you say. 

It is to govern your family as in the sight of 
Him who gave you authority, who will reward 
your strict fidelity with such blessings as he be- 
stowed on Abraham, or punish your criminal neg- 
lect with such curses as he visited upon Eli.— 


Religious Herald. 


| 
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FARMERS BEST INVEST THEIR | 
CAPITAL / 


HOW CAN 


If we should seek an answer to this question 
in the actions rather than in the words of the 
farming community, we should find that not a 
few are inclined to the opinion that the best in- 
vestment for their surplus capital is in railroad 
and other kinds of stock. We have lately seen 
it stated that many farmers at the east are send- 
ing their capital west, where returns of 10 or 12 
per cent. are held out as inducements. The num- 
ber is but small, we fear, whose actions give un- | 
mistakable evidence that they think the best in- 
vestment they can make of their spare capital is | 
in improvements upon their lands, or in their | 
stock. Nevertheless we are convinced that such | 
would be the best investment which could be | 
made of large sums which are now disposed of 
otherwise. And we think that close investiga- | 
tions and correct calculations would convince 
others also. This view or side of the question 
has been ably argued by Simon Brown, in an 
address before the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Society. We cannot, for the present, we think, 
do our readers a better service than to lay before 
them some of the more persuasive of the con- | 
siderations upon 
in that address. 

After stating 
merchant rarely 


this topic which we have found | 


that the shrewd and successful 
diverts his capital from his own 
legitimate pursuits, usually adding his profits to 
his original investment, and thus creating a new 
power to control the markets and circumstances 
around him, Mr. B. remarks that— 





“Such ever be the policy and the practice 
of the farmer. The profits realized by the crops 
of this year should be invested in permanent 
improvements in the soil he cultivates, or in the 
erection of such buildings or changes as will 
acilitate his efforts. One hundred dollars ex- 
pended in labor and manure upon five acres of 
land, will often increase the product per acre, 
from one ton of hay worth $6, to two tons, each 
worth $12. Here, then, for the use of $20 
expended, would be a gain of $18 pera 


; for 


| the use of the $100 on the five acres, a orofit of 


$90. This result might not always be obtained 
| the first year, though it often is, but the interest 


,| on the sum invested, after all allowances, would 
| not fall short of 15 or 20 per cent. per annum, with 


the satisfaction that the principal is invested in 


| a bank which will never refuse a discount, and is 


not subject to revulsion or to stop payme nt.’ 

Though there are facts in abundance to attest 
these statements, though readily admitted and 
assented to, there are hundreds, and thousands 
probably, who neglect investments at once so 
safe and remunerative. One cause of this 
neglect is thus pointed out by Mr. Brown: 

“A desire exists among farmers to become 
owners of stocks in banking or manufacturing 
companies, in railroads or steamboats, or mining, 
lumbering, or perhaps some fancy scheme which 
promises large dividends with but little labor. 


s0 


| Everywhere they have diverted their capital 


from its true purposes to invest it in one or all 
of these pursuits; and thus vast sums, the 
earnings of their patient, honest toil, have passed 
into the hands of speculators and drones, and are 
lost to them forever, or become so entangled in 


| the intricacies of a business they do not under- 
| stand, as to be a perpetual source of vexation 


and loss. This is an evil of such magnitude, 
that until it is, in a great measure, corrected, I 


cannot hope for that enlightened progress which 


| ought to distinguish us as an agricultural people. 


The average interest of stocks in New England 
probably does not exceed six per cent., and many 
of them are so fluctuating and unsafe as to justify 


| anxious apprehensions in the minds of those who 


hold them, and are not intimately acquainted with 
the stock market.” 

Among the evil consequences resulting from 
this diversion of the capital of farmers from its 
natural channel, we will, for the present, name 


| only a few, intending to return to the subject at 


some future opportunity. Some of the worst of 
these evils, then, are—thousands of fields yield- 


| ing no more profit than they did before drainage 


and other improvements became known ; old and 
awkward implements retained to the exclusion of 
better ones, &c., &c. A little capital, judiciously 
invested, would make lands more productive, and 
tools more efficient and useful.— Country Geatle- 
man. 


Rarely promise ; but, if lawful, constantly perform. 















































THE AMOUNT OF RAIN FALLING YEARLY. 


The recent drought has naturally suggested the 
inquiry whether with all our ingenious inventions 
and wonderful improvements we should ever be 
able to supply by artificial means the want of rain. 
Some of the results of this inquiry, as furnished 


by a scientific rome may not be without inter- 
est to our readers 












































On an average, Rene falls annually in rain and | 
snow, in a space of ten miles square (taking, for | 
example, Philadelphia as the centre,) an amount | 
of water sufficient to fill a reservoir one mile 
square and 370 feet deep, or enough to fill a reser- 
voir half a mile square and 1,480 feet (more than 
a quarter of a mile!) in depth. This is rather 
more than 370 million cubic yards, or seventy- 
four billions of gallons. 













































Again, there falls in rain and snow in the 
State of Pe nnsylvania every year, as much water 
as would fill a reservoir 460 miles long, one mile 
wide, and 370 feet deep. This is equivalent to 
above thirty-two cubic miles of water, 34,891 
billions of gallons. 

Again, supposing the same number of inches 
of rain, on an average, to fall in all parts of the 
United States as in Pennsylvania, the annual ag- 
gregate of rain in the entire territory of our 
country would amount to more than 2100 cubic 
miles ! 

It is caleulated i hat the Fairmount waterworks 
are capable of raising twelve millions of gallons 
in twenty-four hours. They do not, 
usually raise more than seven or eight millions 
per day. Assuming the daily quantity at eight 
millions, it would at this rate re quire 9520 days, 
or more than twenty-five years, for those works to 
raise as much water as on an average falls every 
year in the small space of ten miles square. More 
than eleven thousand years would be necessary 
in order to raise as much water as falls annually 
in the State of Pennsylvania, while more than 
seven hundred thousand years would be required 
in order to raise a quantity as great as falls every 
year in the territory of the United States. 


A cubic mile of water is a short and simple 
phrase, easily written and quickly spoken, but the 
difficulty is for any human mind to form an ade- 
quate idea of it. Suppose a man to dip from one 
vessel to another a gallon at a time—he could not, 
under the most fave orable circumstances, average 
more than a gallon in two seconds, or thyty gal- 
lons per minute ;—now, if he should work at this 
rate night and day, without the slightest inter- 
mission, it would require more than seventy thou- 
sand years to dip out the number of gallons con- 
tained in a cubic mile. 

In order, however, to form any just idea of the 
inimitable grandeur on which Nature conducts 
her operations, we must bear in mind, that the 

























however, 














































































































earth, she raises, not like our artific ‘ial water- | 
works, merely one, two or three hundred feet, 
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| but high enough to supply water to every animal 
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| or vegetable existing on the face of the earth— 














water which she designs for the refreshing of the |: 


from 13,000 to 14,000 feet for some of the min- 
ing districts of South America, and not less than 
16,000 feet for the highest inhabited regions of 
Thibet. 

The foregoing calculations may be relied on as 
correct. We have assumed the annual fall of 
rain at 44} inches, which is a trifle less than the 
| yearly average, according to meteorological tables 
| kept during the last fifteen years ; 46,000 square 
| miles have been taken as the area of Pennsylvania, 
and 3,000,000 square miles as the area of the 


\entire territory of the United States.— Phila. 
Daily Times. 





GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS. 


In Lieut. Maury’s work on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea, he gives the result of Micro- 
scopic examinations of some shells, drawn up 
from the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, where it 
is more than two miles in depth. These shells 
are 80 minute that to the naked eye they appear 
like common dust or clay, although not a grain of 
sand is among them; and yet are so preserved 
that their most delicate edges are perfect. It 
would require a larger grave to hold all the coral 
insects of the world than all the elephants. The 
smallest tenants of the ocean, not the largest, are 
its most important occ upants, and the microscopic 
shell-fish create more important changes than the 
whales. 

It has been the great error of historians, states- 
men, and politicians, to lose sight of this truth. 
They look only at the whales, the big fish, and 
seem to consider these as the monarchs of the 
deep sea of politics, and they alone have the 
right to swim there. If the French Emperor 
flounders, or the Russian Autocrat turns over on 
his side and dies, each contortion is duly chroni- 
cled. But in the meantime, what do we hear of 
the progress of the people, the industrious classes, 
the small fish? They are the true monarchs of 
this great and wide sea of politics, after all. They 
form the strata by which the geologists of history 
will hereafter mark the progress of this age, and 
classify all its produc ts; and upon the basis of 
which all future soc iety will develope itself. Take 
care of the poor, and the rich will take care of 
themselves. Educate the masses, and there will 
arise from their number a sufficiently large class 
to generalize their ideas, and carry out their prin- 
ciples. Reform the people, and make them tem- 
perate, truthful and virtuous, for they give tone 
and temper to the age, and to the country, deter- 
mining the character of its leaders far more than 
the leaders of the masses. 

And so in individual life and character. 


It is 
little things that make and unmake us all 


. There 
are thousands of young men of genius and enter- 
prise, at this moment, who dream of fame and 
distinction, and who, if it only required some one 
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great act of daring or sacrifice within the scope 
of possibility, to become distinguished, would be 
heroes; but, because true eminence is only to be 
obtained by a persevering application to a number 
of daily virtues, are constantly at war with the 
whole system of things, and esteem it a very 
badly governed world, in which they find no 
higher place. 

It is a man’s little habits of dress, demeanor 
and conversation, that make or unmake the friends 
on which his success and happiness in life often 
depend. It is on a man’s little habits of eating 
and drinking, of loitering over trifles, or knowing 
how to brush them aside, that his character for 
idleness or industry, and the occupation of the 
largest part of his time, dep nd. Itis the way 
in which a man takes care of his pennies that 
determines whether he will ever take care of 
pounds. 

Little habits drive nails into our coffins. They 
more than make up by their number what they 
seem to lack in individual importance. They are 
the true seeds of character. We might as well 
plant acorns, and not expect them to grow, as 
cherish small vices, and not calculate on their 
increase ; or as reasonably hope to see the firm 
and noble oak where no acorns were ever planted, 
as true greatness and success in life, where the 
seedlings of a thousand little habits of industry 
and virtue had not been first carefully cherished. 

In a word, character is the sum of little things, 
rather than great ones. The true estimate of an 
individual is not ascertained by his accidental or 
occasional achievements, but by his every day 
habits. A nation’s character is not determined 
by its famous men, but by the habits of its masses, 
and the character of the age by the vices or 
virtues that were so inherent as to be unnoticed. 


ouRS “A GREAT COUNTRY.” 


The following table, showing the comparative 
distances between some of the American and 
foreign cities, affords a very good idea of the ex- 
tent of our continent : 

American. 
Pittsburg to Boston, . 
New York to Mobile, . 
Philadelphia to Pensacola, . 
Boston to Nashville, 
New York to Charleston, 
Boston to Galveston, 
New York to New Orleans, 
Source to mouth of Mississippi, 


616 
1476 
1443 
1590 

790 
2256 
1640 
2985 

Foreign. 
Paris to Vienna, , 
Paris to St. Petersburg, ; 
St. Petersburg to Constantinople . 
London to Constantinople, 
London to Vienna, 

Stockholm to Madrid, 
London to Rome, ; 
St. Petersburg to Thebes, 


625 
1510 
1450 
1490 

760 
2160 

910 
2800 


CURIOUS HABITS OF MACKEREL. 


Although these fish have been taken in im- 
| mense numbers for three-quarters of a century, 
their habits are not well understood. They often 
move in shoals, apparently filling the ocean for 
miles in extent. They are found near the sur- 
face. Sometimes they will take the hook with 
‘the greatest eagerness, at other times not a 
mackerel will bite for days, although millions of 
them are visible in the water. When they are 
in good mood for taking the bait, ten, twenty, 
and even thirty barrels are taken by a vessel in 
a few hours. They usually bite more freely soon 
after sunrise in the morning, and towards sun- 
set in the evening. They all cease to bite about 
the same time, as if they were actuated by a 
common impulse. They are easily frightened, 
and will descend into deep water. It has often 
happened that a fleet of vessels was lying off the 
Cape, say a mile or two from the shore, in the 
midst of a school of mackerel, and taking them 
rapidly on their decks, when the firing of a gun, 
or the blast of a rock, would send every mackerel 
fathoms deep into the water, as suddenly as though 
| they had been converted into as many pigs of 
| lead, and perhaps it would be some hours before 
they would re-appear. They are caught more 
| abundantly near the shore, and very rarely out 
| of sight of land.— Old Colony Memorial. 


THE SARGASSO SEA. 


Probably the name of this curious sea, situated, 
singularly as it may seem, in the middle of the 
North Atlantic Ocean, is new to many of our 
readers. We find in. Maury’s “Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea,” an interesting description of 
it. It is well known that in the centre of the 

| Atlantic Ocean there is what is called the “great 
| equatorial current,’ which sets across from the 
| coast of Africa to the northeastern shore of South 
| America. There dividing, a small part flows to 
| the southward along the shore, and the main body 
|of the moving waters passes through the Carib- 
| bean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico, and traverses 
our coast under the name of the Gulf Stream. 
After passing Newfoundland, the Gulf Stream 
spreads itself over a wide extent of ocean, and at 
length having reached the eastern hemisphere 
again, a part of the waters flow southward along 
the coast of Africa, until they arrive at their old 
starting point opposite Senegambia and Liberia. 
Here they unite with the great current coming 
up from the south, and setting to the westward as 
before, recommence their never ceasing round. 
This current, which is always moving slowly 
round and round, forms an immense whirlpool, 
whose circuit embraces the entire North Atlantic 
Ocean. In the centre of the whirl is a quiet 
spot, equal in extent of area to the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley, unaffected by currents of any kind; 
and here, as a matter of course, the greater part 
of the gulf weed and other floating materials 
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which are carried round by the current, are even- 
tually deposited. This is the Sea of Sargasso. 

The broadest part of the sea of Sargasso lies 
between the Cape Verd Islands and the Azores, 
and extends from eighteen to thirty degrees north 
latitude. A short distance to the westward it 
grows narrower, and extends in a strip not more 
than two hundred and fifty miles wide, as far as 
the longitude of the Bermuda Islands. It is so 
thickly matted over with gulf weed, deposited 
there by the current which is incessantly moving 
round it, that the speed of vessels passing through 
it is often much retarded. Columbus was the first 
man who found this weedy sea, and its position 
has not perceptibly altered from the date of its 
first discovery to the present day. When the 
companions of Columbus saw it they thought it 
marked the limits of navigation, and became 
alarmed. Patches of gulf weed are always to be 
seen floating along the Gulf Stream; and in the 
sea of Sargasso, at a little distance, it seems sub- 
stantial exough to walk upon. 


THE MOUSE DEER. 


The Baltimore American says: “We yester- 
day saw two of these animals, mother and young, 
that were brought from the island of Java, on 
board the United States frigate Macedonian, and 
are probably the only ones ever seen in the United 
States. When full-grown, they about the size of 
the ordinary rabbit of our forests, and shaped 
like the American deer. The limbs are very 
delicate, and the hoof, which is cloven, is almost 
transparent. In color, they are a reddish brown, 
with white breast and stomach. From the nose, 
and extending back to the ears, is a tan-colored 
stripe on each side, and under the lower jaw a 
white stripe, forming a trident. They feed like 
eattle, and chew a cud like that species of the 
animal creation. They are easily domesticated. 
The eye is large and projecting, but the ears are 
short and oblong. They are said to be very 
swift, and their appearance would indicate it, as 
they are formed precisely like the red deer of 
this country.” 


CHRIST’S IMAGE REFLECTED. 


“ He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 


‘Tis sweet to know, that He who tries 
The silver, takes His seat 
Beside the fire that purifies, 
Lest too intense a heat, 
Raised to consume the base alloy, 
The precious metal too destroy. 


Tis good to think that well He knows 
The silver’s power to bear 

The ordeal through which it goes, 
And that with skill and care 

He'll take it from the fire, when fit 

For His own hand to polish it. 


'Tis blessedness to feel that He 
The piece He has begun 
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ult. have been received. 





Will not forsake, till He can see~— 
To prove the work is done— 

An image, by its brightness shown 

The perfect likeness of His own. 





But ah! how much of earthly mould, 
Dark relics of the mine, 

Purged from the ore, He must behold— 
How long He must refine— 

Ere in the silver He can trace 

The first faint semblance to His face! 


Thou great Refiner, sit thou by 
Thy promise to fulfil— 
Moved by thy hand, beneath thy eye, 
And melted at thy will, : 
Oh, may thy work forever shine, 
Reflecting beauty pure as thine. 


. F. Gould. 





TO PENNSYLVANIA, 
By Joun G. Wuirttier, 


Oh, State, prayer-founded! never hung 

Such choice upon a people’s tongue, 
Such power to bless or ban, 

As that which makes thy whisper Fate, 

For which on thee the centuries wait, 
And destinies of man. 


Across thy Allegbanijan chain, 

With groanings from a land of pain, 
The west wind finds its way ; 

Wild-wailing from Missouri’s flood, 

The crying of thy children’s blood 
Is in thy ears to-day. 


And unto thee, in Freedom’s hour 
Of sorest need, God gives the power 
To ruin or to save, 
To wound or heal, to blight or bless 
With fruitful field or wilderness, 
A free home ora grave! 


Nay, more: transcending time and place, 
The question of the human race 

Is thine to solve anew ; 
And, trembling doubtful on thy breath, 
A thrill of life or pang of death 

Shall reach the wide earth through. 


Then let thy Virtue match the Crime, 
Rise to the level of the time; 
And, if a son of thine 
Betray or tempt thee, Brutus-like, 
For Fatherland and Freedom strike, 
As Justice gives the sign. 


Wake, sleeper, from thy dream of ease, 
The great Occasion’s forelock seize, 
And let the North-wind strong 
And golden leaves of Autumn be 
Thy coronal of victory 
And thy triumphal song’! 
N. Era. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrten InTELtiGeNce.—Liverpool dates to the 17th 
The report that France will 
permit her Minister at Naples to withdraw for a time, 
and that England will not appoint a successor to her 
Minister there, lately deceased, is confirmed. 
Western Powers are said to have addressed a second 
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note to Naples, in the same spirit as the former, but in 
milder language. 

Rumors are current of a proposed exchange of col- 
onies between France and Engiand, the former giving 
up her factories on the main land in India, in exchange 
for Mauritius. France is also said to wish to purchase 
a fishing station in Iceland. 

Spain is generally tranquil. Some uncertainty ex- 
ists as to the fate of the U’Donnell ministry, and the 
probabilities of his being succeeded by Narvaez are 
openly discussed. 

Neufchatel is quiet. Prussia is said to have signified 
her intention of giving up her claim to that territory, 
in exchange for indemnity, the amount to be fixed by 
the European powers. France supports these views. 
Prussia has lodged with the federal government of 
Switzerland a protest against any interference on its 
part with the affairs of Neufchatel. The federal gov- 
ernment, in reply, expresses a determination to repu- 
diate all diplomatic intervention. It appears that in 


1848, the people of that canton, which had previously | 


been under the protectorate of Prussia, threw off their 
allegiance, and joined the other cantons; but the 
Kiny of Prussia has never resigned his claim, and the 
late insurrection was made by his partizans. As the 
Congress cf Paris must meet again on questions re- 
lating to the Danubian Principalities, it is believed the 
Neufchatel business will be submitted to it. 

The coronation of the Emperor of Russia took place 
at Moscow on the 7th ult. Representatives from the va- 
rious Asiatic and European tribes, which acknowledge 
the authority of the Czar, participated in the proces- 
sion on the Emperor's entrance into the city. Special 
ambassadors from the governments engaged in the late 
war, attended the coronation. 

Kars has been evacuated by the Russians, and re- 
occupied by the Turks. The country in that neigh- 


borhood is described as in a sad state, having been 


desolated during the war. The Turks who had fled 
were returning to their homes, but could hardly sub- 
sist through the winter without assistance. The 
Armenian villages were not molested by the Russians. 
The Kurds are migrating into Russia, the Turkish 
government having ordered them to settle in villages, 
instead of leading their present nomadic life. 

The relations between Russia and Sweden are said to 
be becoming more unfriendly. 

Difficulties have arisen between Turkey and Prussia. 

The Greek government having removed the Gov- 
ernor of the Pireus, and appointed a successor, the 
French Admiral refused to acknowledge the latter, 
alleging that the power of the government did not ex- 
tend to the Pirzeus, but that it was exclusively under 
French command, and appointed another Governor. 
The Greek garrison was sent back to Athens. The 
Prussian and Bavarian Ministers protested against 
these proceedings, but the British Minister approved 
and supported them. 

The tirst Parliament of New South Wales, Austra- 
lia, met on the 22d of 5th month, when the Governor's 
message was presented, and was well received. The 
Governor of Panama has informed the United States 
Commodore that, under existing circumstances, he 
does not think it prudent to enforce the collection of 
the tonnage tax on foreign merchandise crossing the 
Isthmus, and that he will refer the matter to the gen- 
eral government of New Granada. Panama was in a 
state of great excitement respecting the election for 
Governor, and a conflict was apprehended. 

In Nicaragua, Walker has issued a decree declaring 
the property of the Accessory Transit Company for- 
feited to the State. Another decree transfers it to C. 
Morgan and C. K. Garrison, for the sum of $400,000. 
Rivas is at Leon with his army. Walker remains at 
the capital. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Domestic.—A. B. Corwine, the Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President, to investigate the disturb- 
ances at Panama last spring, has made a long report, 
in which he expresses the opinion that the attack upon 
the passengers and the railroad depot was precon- 
certed ; that considerable ill feeling existed previously 
among the colored natives of Panama against Ameri- 
cans, Owing to the railroad and its auxiliary arrange- 
ments having thrown many of them out of employment ; 
that the authorities of Panama signally failed in their 
duty to suppress the riot, the police uniting with the 
mob in assailing the passengers ; and that the govern- 
ment of New Granada is unable to maintain law upon 
the Isthmus, and to afford adequate protection to the 
transit. He therefore recommends the immediate oc- 
cupancy of the Isthmus by the United States, unless 
New Granada, after proper representations, can satisfy 
us as to her ability and inclination to afford the proper 
protection, and make atonement for the wrongs in- 
tlicted by the people and officials of the State of 
Panama. He states the amount of capital invested in 
the railroad across the Isthmus at $7,500,000, and that 
in the steamships at nearly the same sum, while the 
total amount of treasure brought to Panama by the 
vessels of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, during 
the first six months of the present year, exceeded 
$21,000,000, of which upwards of $17,000,000 belonged 
to citizens of the United States. The number of pas- 
sengers conveyed both ways between the Atlantic 
States and California, during the same period, was 
17,519. 

Advices from California to the 5th ult., state that 
the Supreme Court had met after along vacation, 
Judge erry being on the bench. Inthe U.8. Circuit 
Court, a Grand Jury had been empannelled, composed 
of oppo.ents of the Vigilance Committee, and had 
found indictments for piracy against the two members 
of the Committee who took the arms from a vessel in 
the harbor of San Francisco. Petitions were in gen- 
eral circulation asking Congress to expel Herbert, the 
murderer. Small quantities of tea and rice have been 
grown in different parts of the State, and hopes are 
entertained of their becoming staple products. 

The Supreme Court of Utah has decided that the 
organic act extends the common law over tle Terri- 
tory, and the act being in the nature of a constitution, 
the common law therefore over-rides all the statutes 
of the Legislature. This renders illegal polygamy, 
and various statutes made by the order of the Mormon 
leaders. 


From Kansas we have accounts that the Missouri 
army under Gen. Reid, instead of disbanding, in obe- 
diance to Gov. Geary’s proclamation, approached 
Lawrence, on the 14th ult., with a force of 2700 men. 
They were met by Gov. Geary, who took 500 of them 
into the U. 8S. service, to assist in expelling Lane’s 
troops. The remainder were disbanded. ‘lhe Free 
State force under Lane, numbering 1500, then aban- 
doned Lawrence, and the U.S. troops entered without 
resistance, finding the place nearly deserted. Lane 
retreated towards Nebraska, and was pursued by 200 
U.S. soldiers. A portion of his force was encoun- 
tered at a crossing on Kaw river, and a skirmish took 
place, in which several are said to have been killed, 
and ninety five taken prisoners. 

A New Orleans paper states that Red river has dam- 
med up its own mouth, and now makes its way to the 
Gulf of Mexico through Atchafalaya Bayou, west of the 
Mississippi. This is probably its former course. The 
river is now very low, and may possibly reopen its 
channel when it becomes full. 

The steamer Niagara was burnt near Port Wash- 
ington, on Lake Michigan, on the 24th ult,, and one 
hundred lives are supposed to have been lost. A large 
number of passengers were saved by other vessels 





